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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE SABBATH. 


The efforts made by some branches of the 
Christian Church, of late years, to secure le- 
gal recognition of the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath, or first day of the week, have brought 
the subject of Sabbath observances promi- 
nently before the public mind, both here and 
in Great Britain. 

The question, as it is presented in both 
countries, is not “ Whether we shall have oue 
day out of every seven for a day of rest from 
business and secular labor, but how the day 
so set apart by the common law of all Eng- 
lish speaking peoples shall be observed.” 

The tendency of the times is towards a 
liberal understanding of the use of the day, 
and a making of it a period of restful enjoy- 
ment, in which the toiler of the week may be 
free to find rest and recuperation in his own 
way 80 long as that way is not harmful or an 
infringement of the rights of others, The 
Sabbatarian asks that men shall be restrained 
in the enjoyment of the day within limits 
prescribed by his own interpretation of the He- 
brew Scriptures relating to the fourth com- 
mandment. The early reformers were far in 

“advance of their representatives of to-day in 
this particular. A recent writer, quoting 
from Luther, says, “The fourth command- 
ment, literally understood, does not apply to 
us Christians, for it Is entirely outward like 
other ordinances of the Old Teztament, all 


of which are now left free by Christ. If a 
preacher,” he continues “‘ wishes to force you 
back to Moses, ask him whether you were 
brought by Moses out of Egypt. If he say 
no, then say, how then does ta concern me 
since he speaks to the people that have been 
brought out of Egypt? In the New Testa- 
ment Moses comes to an end, and his laws 
lose their force. He must lose in the presence 
of Christ.” 

The same writer goes on to say, ‘‘ When the 
various passages of the Pentateuch, which 
relate to the observance of the Sabbath, are 
brought together, and when we pass from 
them to the similarly collected utterances of 
the New Testament, we are immediately ex- 
hilarated by a freer atmosphere and a vaster 
sky. Christ found the religions of the world 
oppressed almost to suffocation by the load 
of formulas piled upon them by the priest- 
hood. He removed the load, and rendered 
respiration free. He cared little for forms 
and ceremonies, which had ceased to be the 
raiment of man’s spiritual life. To that life 
He looked, and it He sought to restore. It 
was remarked by Luther that Jesus broke the 
Sabbath deliberately, and even ostentatiously 
for a purpose. He walked in the fields; He 
plucked, shelled and ate the corn; He treated 
the sick, and His spirit may be detected in 
the alleged imposition upon the restored crip- 
ple of the labor of carrying his bed on the 
Sabbath day. He crowned His protest 
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against a sterile formalirm by the enunciation 
of a principle, which applies to us to day as 
much as to the world in His time, ‘ The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’ 

The demands for a stricter observance of 
the Sabbath date back to the close of the 
sixteenth century. The manners of the time 
were coarse and rude, and ‘Sunday’ was of- 
ten chosen for offensive exhibitions. Ignor- 
ance of the laws of nature and of buman 
nature led those who made the demand to 

int out the judgments of Gud upon Sab 

ath-breakers. Innumerable cases of drown~ 
ing on ‘Sunday ’ were adduced, while no ac- 
count was taken of week-day accidents of this 
character. The same was true of every other 
form of accident or injury that befell an in- 
dividual who was bold enough to venture 
beyond the prescribed limits of Sabbath ob- 
servances. The writer before quoted con- 
tinues, ‘The combat over Sunday was con. 
tinued, the Sabbatarians gaining ground. . . 
A journal of the earlier proceeding of the 
conclave, that in 1643 drew up the document 
known as the ‘ Westminster Confession,’ was 
kept by one of its members. In this he 
records that on a certain day a ‘large debate’ 
on the sanctification of the Lord’s day oc- 
curred. After fixing the introductory pbrase~ 
ology the aseembly proceeded to covsider the 
second proposition ‘To abstain from all un- 
necessary labors, worldly sports and recrea- 
tions.’ It was debated whether worldly 
thoughts should not be added. This was 
scrupulous, says the naive journalist, whether 
we sbould not be a scorn to go about to bind 
men’s thoughts, but at last it was concluded 
upon to be added, both for the more piety 
and for that the fourth command in- 
cludes it. The question of Sunday cookery 
was then discussed and eettled, and, as regards 
public worship, it was decreed ‘that all the 
people meet so timely that the whole congre- 
gation be present at the beginning and not 
depart until after the blessing; that what 
time is vacant between or after the solemn 
meetings of the congregation be spent in 
reading, meditation, repetition of sermons,’ 
etc. These men were full of the strength 
imparted by faith. They needed no natural 
joy to brighten their lives, mirth being dis 
placed by religion. They erred, however, in 
making themselves a measure for the world 
at large, and insured the overthrow of their 
cauee by drawing too heavily upon average 
human nature.” 

The religion we profess is largely a matter of 
education and tradition. We accept what we 


are born into, and receive as truth that which 
is handed down to us; and while we are 
satisfied with our faith and ourselves as hold- 
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ing it, we have little inclination to question 
its tenets. It is only when some rude shock 
or keen doubt stiired, we scarcely know by 
what cause, awakens us to an apprehension 
of something broader and clearer that we be- 
gin to analyze and compare and ultimately 
choose for ourselves. 

The fear of what lies beyond is to many,a 
restraining force; these keep to the same 
lines of religious thought and go on repeating 
the same catechism, believing the same for- 
mula and holding to the same observances 
and testimonies that their predecessors found 
sufficient, forgetting that each age has its 
own wants, its own aspirations, and must have 
methods in harmony therewith. And while 
we acknowledge that continuity of being 
which links the preeent with that long past, 
even to the first recorded aspiration of the 
human eoul, the eras of progress must con- 
tinue as they began, that which is lower being 
the sterner and more prcscriptive. The strait- 
est Sabbatarian of to-day would scarcely be 
willing to impose upon himself the restrictions 
of a New Evgland “Sunday” only a century 
ago, and yet if he say the day is too sacred 
to be spent in the enjoyment of beauty in 
nature, or in art, who is to decide where the 
line shall be drawn? 

Prof. Tyndall, in the lengthy article from 
which I have so freely quoted, says, “‘ The 
real point of interest . . . is the hold which 
theology has taken of the human mind, and 
which enables it to survive the ruin of what 
was long deemed essential to its stability. On 
the question of “ essentials” the gravest mis- 
takes are constantly made. Save as a passin 
form no part of objective religion is cuneiinl 
Religion lives not by force and aid of dogma, 
but becauce it is ingrained in the nature of 
man. To draw a metaphor from metallurgy 
the moulds have been broken and reconstruct- 
ed over and over again, but the molien ore 
abides in the ladle of humanity. An influence 
so deep and permanent is not likely soon to 
disappear; but of the future form of religion 
little can be predicted. Its main concern may 
possibly be to purify, elevate and brighten 
the life that now is, instead of treating it as 
the more or less dismal vestibule of a life 
that isto come. Turning over the leaves of 
the Pentateuch, where God’s alleged dealings 
with the Israelites are recorded, it strikes one 
with amazement that such writings should be 
considered bioding upon us. The overmas- 
tering strength of habit, the power of early 
education— possibly a defiance of the claims 
of reason involved in the very constitution of 
the mental organ—are illustrated by the fact 
that learned men are still to be fuund willing 
to devote their time and endowments to these 
writings under the assumption that they are 
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not human but Divine. As an ancient book, 
claiming the same origin as other books, the 
Old Testament is without a rival, but its un- 
natural exaltation provokes recoil and rejec 
tion. Leviticus, for example, when read in 
the light of its own age, is full of interest 
and instruction. We see there described the 
efforts of the best men then existing to 
civilize the rude society around them. Vio- 
lence is restrained by violence medicinally 
applied. Passion is checked, truth and justice 
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feet; you simply say, ‘ Now be quiet ; listen 
to me for a momeut.’ 
anxious worker is He saying to-day, ‘ Be 
still and know that I am God.” 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” —E. H. Hopkin. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JONATHAN RITTENHOUSE, 


A noble man has fallen by our side—noble 











are extolled, and all in a manner suited to 
the needs of a barbarian host. But read in the 
light of our age, its conceptions of the Deity 
are seen to be shockingly mean, and many of 
its ordinances brutal. Foolishness is far too 
weak a word to apply to any attempt to force 
upon a scientific age the edicts of a Jewish 
law-giver. The doom of such an attempt is 
sure, and, if the destruction of things really 
awe should be involved in its failure, the 

lame will justly be ascribed to those who 
obstinately persisted in the attempt. Let us, 
then, cherish our Sunday as an inheritance 
derived from the wisdom of the past, but let 
it be understood that we cherish it because it 
is in principle reasonable and in practice 
salutary. Let us uphold it because it com- 
mends itself to that ‘ light of nature’ which, 
despite the catastrophe in Eden, the most 
famous.theologians mention with respect, and 
not because it is enjoined by the thunders of 
Sinai. We have surely heard enough of 
























in those attributes that pertain to true nobility 
—manifesting the fruit of the Spirit, ia love, 
joy, peace, gentleness, meekness, faith—and 
by giving all diligence added to his faith, 
virtue; to virtue, knowledge; to knowledge, 
temperance ; to temperance, patience, and to 
patience, godliness; to godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness, charity. 
All these virtues shone forth in his daily life, 
rounding up a@ character singularly simple 
and beautiful. Without the adornments of 
ejucational culture, without the intellectual 
endowments which so often glitter and dazzle, 
his spirit was ready to listen to the still small 
voice and to receive those deep impressions of 
heavenly good unto which, in childlike faith, 
he yielded the government of his whole being, 
and became as a beacon light—as “a pillar 
in the Lord’s house” that stood in His power 
unswerved by outward or contingent circum- 
stances. Those who had intercourse with him 
in the veried relations of life could recognize 


Divine sanctions founded upon myths which, 
however beautiful and touching when re- 
garded from the proper point of view, are 
seen, when cited for our guidance as matters 
of fact, to offer warrant and condonation for 
the greatest crimes, or to sink to the level of 
the most palpable absurdities.” L. J. R. 





SOUL-QUIET. 


In this age of intense mental activity, we 
are in great darger of losing that holy tran- 
quility of soul, that abiding restfuloess in 
the inmost recesses of our being. What is 
this blessed stillness? It is not idleness or 
carnal sloth, It is not indifference. It is not 
inactivity. It is a state of rest in God, of 
being filled with a peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding. It is to cease from self—self- 
energy, self-will, self-seeking, se!f—conscious- 
ness. It is what the old writers meant by 
recollectedne?s, an abiding sense of the divine 
Presence. ‘‘ Recollection,” said Cecil, “ is 
the means by which God himself becomes the 
mainspriog of all our actions, the inspiring 
element of our lives.’”’ God deals with us as 
we deal with our children. The first thing 
to get the wayward, thoughtless child to do, 
is to listen. 





the ruling principle that prompted all his 





You call the little thing to your 





words and actions, and are able to bear testi- 
mony to his uncompromising integrity and 
uprightness in all respects. ‘ 
In our own Religious Society he has long 
stood as a faithful standard bearer, and has 
been felt to be as a “tower of strength.’’ The 
depth of feeling and clearness of judgment 
with which he was furnished were ofien re— 
markable, whilet the meek and child like 
simplicity and innocence of his manner were 
irresistible in their influence. Truly may it be 
eaid, that in his faithfulness he “fed the 
flock,” “taking oversight thereof, not by con- 
straint, but willingly and of a ready mind,” 
“not as Lord over God’s heritage, but an 
eosample to the flock,” and he hath, duubtless, 
received a “crown of glory that fadeth not 
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is removal is felt to be an incalculable 
loss, yet for his sanctified spirit we may rejoice 
that the fetters of earth no longer bind him 
to its vicissitudes and the sufferings incident 
to declining years. It is with no desire to 
evlogize that these few lines are penned, but 
that in contemplating the excellent living ~ 
example of our departed friend, we may be 
incited to endeavor to follow his footsteps in 
dedication to the manifestations of duty on 
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our own minds. Let us severally bear in 
remembrance that the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong, but that all those 
who love and obey the inspeaking Word may 
attain to the same blessed experience and find 
in it peace and rest, ’ 


sinless 
THE HOPED-FOR HEAVEN. 
FROM ‘SCOTCH SERMONS,” 1880. 


That for which ancient heroes and martyrs 
lived and labored, that which would be to 
them the crowa and consummation of their 
dearest hopes and the reward of their 
sacrifice and self-devotion, was not a heaven 
of dreamy, isolated happiness, to which at 
the hour of death they chould withdraw, no 
longer to be affected by the struggles and 
sorrows of humanity. They toiled and euf- 
fered and died tor the good of mankind; 
their dearest, deepest desires were not for 
selfish happiness here or hereafter, but for the 
redemption of the world from evil; this was 
the heaven they longed for, and the blies of 
apy other heaven would be incomplete with- 
out it. 

And we too, if we inherit their spirit, shall 
feel that for the heaven we seek we need not 
fly away on the wings of the imagivation to 
some unknown iegion of celestial enjoyment 
where we shall summer high in bliss, heedles 
of mankinod—where, lost in serapbic contem- 
pletion, steeped in voluptuous spiritual enjoy- 
ment, we shall forget or be unaffected by the 
good or evil of the world we have left. The 
materials of our heaven, the ele ments of that 
glori: us future in which we hope one day to 
share, are present here, within us and around 
us, in our very hands and in our mouths. 
The Divine and Eternal are evor near us. 
God dces not dwell in some far off point of 
space; He is nct more present anywhere else 
than on this earth of ours, nor could any local 
trancition or physical transformation bring 
Hiv nearer. God is here, above, beneath, 
around us; and the only change that is needed 
to briug us to the beatific vision of His pres- 
ence is the quickening and clarifying of 
bumaa soule. Purify and ennoble theee, let 
pure light fill the minds and pure love the 
hearts of men, and heaven will be here, the 
cowmon air and ekies would become resplen- 
dent with a divine glory. The eternal world 
is not a world beyond time and the grave. It 
embraces time; it is ready to realize iteelf 
under all the forms of temporal things. Its 


light and power are Jatent everywhere, wait- 
ing for human souls to welcome it, ready to 
' break through the transparent veil of earthly 
things, and to suffuce with its ineffable radi- 
ance the common life of man. 

And co the supreme aim of Christian en- 
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deavor is not to look away to an inconceiy- 
able heaven beyond the ekier, and to spend 
our life in preparing for it, but it is to realize 
that latent heaven, those possibilities of spirit- 
ual gocd, that undeveloped kingdom of righte- 
ousness and love and truth, which human 
nature and human society contain. 

Does any one press on me the thought that, 
say what you will of the future, death to each 
of us is near, and-no ulterior hope can quell 
the nearer anxiety as to what is to become of us 
and how we are to prepare for that fast ap- 
proaching inevitable hour? Then I answer, 
finally, that to whatever world death introduee 
you, the best conceivable preparation for it is to 
labor for the highest good of the world in 
which you live. Be the change which death 
brings what it may, he who has spent his life 
striving to make this world better can never 
be unprepared for another. If heaven is for 
the pure and holy, if that which makes men 
gocd is that which best qualifies for heaven, 
what beiter discipline in goodness can we 
conceive for a human spirit, what more calcu- 
lated to elicit and develop its highest affec- 
tions and energies than to live and labor for 
our brother’s welfare? To find ovr deepest 
joy, not in the delights of sense nor ia the 
gratification of personal ambition, nor even 
in the serene pursuits of culture and science— 
pay, not even in seeking the safety of our 
own souls, but in striving for the highest good 
of those who are dear to our Father in heaven, 
and the moral and spiritual redemption of 
that world for which the Son of God lived 
and died—say can a nobler school of good- 
nees be discovered than this? Where shall 
love and sympathy and beneficence find 
ampler training ? or patience, courage, daunt- 
less devotion, nobler opportunities of exercise 
—than in the war with evil? Where shall 
faith find richer culture, or hope a more en- 
trancing aim than in that victory over sin 
and sorrow and death, which, if Christianity 
be true, is one day to crown the strife of ages? 
Live for this, find your dearest work here, let 
love to God and man be the auimating prin- 
ciple of your being; and then let death come 
when it may and carry you where it will, you 
will not be unprepared for it. The rending 
of the veil which hides the secrets of the un- 
seen world, the summons that calls you into 
regions unknown need awaken in your breast 
no perturbation or dismay, for you cannot, in 
God’s upiverse go where love and truth and 
self-devotion are things of naught, and where 
a soul filled with undying faith in the pro- 
gress and identifying its own happiness with 
the final triumph of goodness, shall find itself 
forsaken. Jonn Carrp, D.D., 

Principal of the University of Glasgow. 
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SYMPATHY. 


‘Sympathy is an ability, a glorious endow- 
ment. It fiads the kindred tie that runs 
through things different. It creates an at- 
mosphere, or rather a climate of such beau- 
tiful largenezs and geniality that all fruits 
and all flowers can bloom and ripen there. 
it is the breath of spring on frozen fields ; 


and vital heat upon the unbroken shell of 


buried eeeds. 


Ah! if we could but break the chain of 


the tiger in us, so that we might never again 
exult in another’s paia or woe. That we 
might break the bonds of habit, so that we 
might forget to join in the onslaught of the 
common herd upon weak and wounded mem- 
bers. That we could shake off the inherited 
thrall of the barbarian, and view man our 
brother with a fraternal eye. That we could 
shake ourselves free from the bias and pre- 
judica of sect and class, and see “Our Father 
in our brother’s face, Our Maker in His 
poor.” Ah! that we could have grace to be 
humble enough to see that we are united to 
universal man in so many more ways thin 
we are divided ; and that the great net-work 
in which we are entangled is broken in but a 
few places by our rash handling, while the 
whole reticulated surface is bound together 


at the joints by the laws of nature and of 


God.— Gordon. 


—_—— 0 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF RHODE 
ISLAND YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN 
FRIENDS IN 1816. 


Among the portions of instructive advice 
commanicated to us at this time we have been 
admonished to consider the importance of 
centering to our respective gifts, however 
emall they may appear to the possessor; 
whether they are such as call for active ser- 
vice in the cburch or secret spiritual exercise; 
and reminded, that in proportion to our indi- 
vidual negligence and inattention, we become 
burdeasome to the living. That to love our 
Creator with all the heart is better than sacri- 
fice or whole burnt offerings, and the only 
means of emancipation from the chains of 
darkness and every oppressive yoke. 

Those in the morning of life have been 
seriously called upon to “‘ take heed how they 
hear ” leat those things which are designed as 
blessings should, in the event of unfaithful- 
ness, increase the weiglit of comdemnation; 
and affectionately persuaded to lend the aid 


of their spirits in union with the exercise of 


their elder sisters, remembering the example 
of Abraham, the father of the faithful, who 
not only presented his offering but carefully 
watched it, lest the fowls of the air should 
take it away—may all those among this in- 





teresting part of the family, who feel their 
minds increasingly attracted toward a life of 
self-denial as the only path of solid peace, 
take up the noble resolution “ Let others do 
as they may, as for me I will serve the Lord.’ 

The general acknowledgment of deficiency 
in one of our most important duties, that of 
attending religious meetings in the middle of 
the week, is painfully affecting to many 
minds; and we would that it were possible to 
convey to the distant members of the family 
the deep solicitude which has at this time been 
felt for their awakened sensibility on a subject 
so interesting in its nature, and so inseparably 
connected with their progress in the truth, for 
whence an indifference prevails to tne assem- 
bling ourselves together to wait on the Lord 
for a renewal of strength to maintain the war- 
fare against our soul’s enemies, we fall by little 
and little, and are very liable to become alto- 
gether their prey. We have been feelingly 
reminded of the sufferings of our dignified 
ancestors, who pressed through all their diffi- 
culties, and even when they were not per- 
mitted a shelter from the rain, met together 
to wait in solemn silence on their God. A 
yery serious appeal to us, who are enjoying in 
uninterrupted ease the fruit of their afflictions. 

Notwithstanding a comfortable evidence 
that love and unity (the precious badge of 
discipleship) conaeally prevail amongst us, the 
acknowledgment of some deficiency herein 
has claimed the attention of many feelizg 
minds; we have been reminded of the decla- 
ration “God is love, and they that dwell in 
Him dwell in love,” consequently everything 
of an opposite vature remains to be a sorrow: 
ful proof that those who indulge it are re- 
mote from His presence and incapacitated to 
unite with the operation of His divine law in 
the heart. 

In being admonished to renewed vigilance 
in the care of the poor, and that all may be 
willing freely to impart whatever they have 
to spare for the comfort of these, a sentiment 
of our valuab!e predecessor, William Penn, 
has been impressively revived amongst us 
that “the trappings and ornaments of a vain 
world would cs sufficient to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked.” The subject of the 
advice annexed to the queries that we be 
faithful in the support of our testimony 
against slavery has been with much feeling 
brought home to our view, and a desire pre- 
vails in some of our minds that the practice 
of consuming the produce of the labor of our 
suffering fellow creatures may not be disre- 
garded by us, but claim our eerious attention 
and a willingness to examine what sacrifices 
are on this deeply affecting subject called for 
at our hands. 

In being admonished to more attention in 
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expressing a sentiment on subjects which 
come before our meetings for discipline, it has 
been recommended that Friends appointed to 
services be very careful how they make ex- 
cuses, and that they wait until such appoint 
ments are gone through with before they 
withdraw their names, lest it operate as a dis- 
couragement to others, when by longer reflec 
tion they may feel bound to the service and 
not at liberty to transfer it to another. 


A tender sympathy has been manifested for 
those who have deeply to feel for the devia- 
tions of the present day with encouragement 
to believe that the tears which are sown in 
secret shall be had in remembrance before 
the Lord. And an increasing care has been 
tenderly urged upon motbers to have a por- 
tion of the Scriptures of truth daily read in 
their families, as likely to increase their quali- 
fication to perform other duties—to bring 
their children regularly to meeting with them, 
since their minds are often susceptible of the 
tendering visitations of the Father’s love at a 
very early age, and to prepare, as far as they 
may be enabled to do, the way of the Lord in 
their youthful hearts, by that religious care, 
that most ag part of education, which 
is only secondary to the teaching of the Divine 
principle inwardly revealed. 

The subject of obedience to parents has 
been spread before the younger classes of 
society with a view to encourage submission 
to their wise restraints and the blessings there- 
to annexed on sacred record have been feel- 
ingly revived. “Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right.” “ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, which is the first com 
mandment with promise.” 


We have been exhorted to renewed dili-’ 


gence in the performance of every manifested 
duty, and the hiddenly exercised travelers 
encouraged to keep the faith in seasons of 
trial and seeming privation of ali spiritual 
sustenance, not desiring to be relieved there- 
from in their own time, but continuing to dig, 
as with their staves in their hands, for tte 
arising of life; that as gold is tried in the 
fire, and no particle of the precious metal lost 
by the purifying process, so those who are 
under the refining ministrations of the Divine 
Spirit will be brought forth in due season to 
the rejoicing of their souls. 


We have gratefully to acknowledge that 
our several sittings have been attended with 
a comfortable degree of solemnity and with 
evidences of increasing religious concern. Jn- 
struction and encouragement have been im- 

rted through the lively exercise of divers 
Slows sisters from other Yearly Meetings, 
whose Gospel Jabors amongst us, we hope, will 
be remembered to lasting benefit. 


MODERATION IN BUSINESS. 


I have for years felt strong desires to be 
wholly redeemed from the improper pursuit 
of worldly enjoyments, and even from all 
desires of wealth beyond what my Heavenly 
Father knoweth I have need of ; as also from 
ali use of things, the procuring of which 
would require more of my time than would 
be consistent with my religious duty ; or 
which would cause me, or any under me, to 
labor beyond the true medium, or beyond the 
degree which best promotes health of body 
and tranquility of mind. I have mourned 
to see the true standard so lamentably de- 
parted from in these respects among all 
societies of professing Christians. Multitudes 
are miserably toiling and drudging, from day 
to day, and from year to year, scarce allowing 
themselves time to assemble for Divine wor- 
ship, nor scarce time to rest and refresh their 
~ 9 And many, when they do get to their 
religious meetings, are too oftenso exhausted 
by immoderate fatigue, that they are fitter 
for sleep than Divine worship..I am 
fully satisfied, if men would keep to that holy 
principle which bounds the desires, and gives 
content ia a moderate way of living, they 
would enjoy more solid peace and happiness 
than is often experienced in the apartments 
of affluence, or in the walks of magnificence. 

Scott. 





ConVICTION, were it never so exce!lent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into conduct. 
Nay, properly, conviction is not possible till 
then ; inasmuch as all speculation is by na- 
ture endless, formlese, a vortex amid vortices, 
only by a felt, indubitable certainty of experi- 
ence does it find any centre to revolve 
ground, and so fashion itself into a sys- 
tem. Most true is it, as a wise man teaches 
us, that “doubt of any sort cannot be 
removed except by action.” On which ground, 
too, let him who gropes painfully in darkness 
or uncertain light, and prays vehemently 
that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this 
other prayer well to heart, which to me was 
of invaluable service: “ Do the duty which 
lies nearest thee”’ which thou knowest to be a 
duty! Thy second duty will already have 
become clearer.— Carlyle. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


There can be no question that the opera— 
tions which generate the solar light and heat 
are accompanied by noise and uproar of which 
no earthly phenomena—no roar of earth- 
quake or volcano, no howlings of the storm 
or crash and roll of thunder—can furnish the 
faintest conception ; but the noise—terrific as 
it must be—is, of course, inaudible beyond 
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the limits of the solar atmosphere. Prof. Bell 
has conceived the bold idea that, just as the 
vibrations of the human voice disturb the 
rays of light by means of the mica reflector 
of his transmittor, so the tremendous pulses 
due to the solar explosions must modify and 
throw into vibration the radiations of the 
sun. If so, then, by isolating the light from 
some small portion of the luminous surface 
and concentrating it upon the selenium re- 
ceiver of his photuphone, one might hope to 


be able to detect the vibrations by means of 


a telephone, in the usual way, and thus ac- 
tually to hear the roar of the solar furnace 
across the inconceivable abyss. No more 
startling proposal has ever been made by 
science. Some weeks ago Prof. B-ll had an 
opportunity of trying the experiment at the 

reach physical observatory of Mendon, in 
collaboration with the director, M. Janssen. 
The success was not complete, nor the failure 
either ; but enough was learned by the trial 
to show that the idea is by no means chimeri- 
cal, though the apparatus needs improve- 
ment. Will the day come when men can 
hear the music of the spheres?—WN. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 


——_———9———___ 


Trust not thy happiness to the uncertain- 
ties of Time. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

The letter from which the accompanying 
extract is taken has been thought very inter- 
esting by those who have read it, and as there 
has been a doubt expressed by some whether 
our dear friend, Ann Denny, had really at- 
tained the age spoken of, I wished to be able to 
give a correct answer, and I am glad to have 
the certified copy from her own hand and 
that of her daughter. 

“First montH 4th, 1881. 

“Thy token of affection just received. 

“In reply to thy question about my 
mother’s recorded age, | find in her family 
Bible that she was born First month Ist, 
1778. So now she has entered her 104th year, 
and except for weak ankles is in perfect 
health, with unfailing appetite, and enjoys 
life and the company of friends as much as 
any one does. 

“{ think thou would have enjoyed her 
birthday with us. The weather prevented 
our friends from a distance from joining our 
circle, but mementos from eleveo States came 
for her, aud over fifty beautiful cards and 
letters, and she enjoyed it all so much. 

“The lines sent by thee are truly beautiful 

nd poetic. Mother has just come down and 
wishes she could write (a letter) herself. 
s 





fice. 













“ After making this remark she appended 
the record with her own hand: 

“ ¢T was born First month Ist, 1778.’ 

“Thy loving friend, Ann Denny.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Circular Meetings Committee of Phil- 
adelphia Quarter has added Germantown to 
the places at which Circular Meetings are 
held, once in three months. 

The first of these was held on the afternoon 
of the 23d inst. The house was well filled, 
and the spoken word, which was at great 
length, was listened to with close attention. 
The expression of many at the close of the 
meeting was of satisfaction with the action of 
the committee, and comfort in being present 
at the first meeting. R. 


a 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


My mind is often carried back to the few 
days I spent with the Friends in your city 
—how I went from house to house enjoying 
their hospitality, reciprocating the friendship 
and love bestowed. The memory of those 
seasons I trust will ever remain while I retain 
my love to my Heavenly Father. 

It was in obedience to His will that I ven- 
tured to move in that direction, feeling my- 
self one of the least of -the flock, and often 
querying of what use could such a little one 
be amongst so many of the wise and learned. 
But the language was sounded in my spirit- 
ual ear, ‘I will prepare the lamb for sacri- 
” The belief that none of His promises 
will fail, if taithful obedience be dwelt in, 





enabled me to tru-t in the all-sufficiency of 
His strength and loving kindness, and [ have 
often had cause to praise and adore His holy 


name in that they were all fulfilled. To Him 


belongeth the praise. Nothing due to the 
creature. 


As [ write I am thinking of our young 
friend May the Lord preserve him 





in humility, the only safe abiding place for 


the Christian traveler, whether young or old. 
I believe there are among you many precious 
plants of the Lord’s right hand planting. 
May none of them degenerate into a strange 
vine, but coptinue to submit to the pruning 
hand of the Lord, and obey His will concern- 
ing them. Then will they grow as willows 
by the water courses, their branch be green 
and flourishing, aod the blessing of the Lord 
will rest upon them, 





I am unable to get to meeting this morning 
and feel thankful fur the peaceful feeling that 
attends the privation. 
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To mingle with congenial minds in public 
worship, and thus fulfill a life long custom, 
I consider a privilege, but it is also a favor 
now in advanced life to be able to realize 
the great truth that “apart and alone” we 
can know the presence of Good, and worshipin 
#pirit and in truth, even by yielding the 
whole being to Divine control. When thus 
under the qualifying and sustaining influence 
of the Heavenly Presence, we are able to feel 
that our trust will not be in vain, for herein 
we live and move and have our being. This 
walking with God, as did Enoch, confers a 
rich blessing. May this be more and more 
our condition each day, watching unto prayer, 
waiting for the guidance of the “ Inestimable 
Gift ”’—the Comforter—the Spirit of Truth— 
the true Teacher, who alone can teach aright 
and give a knowledge of all that is necessary 
= us to know as pertaining to the way of 

ife. 

We are told that by keeping the command- 
ments that to us are given, we shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God or from 
man. 

There is much to encourage us frequently 
to centre to the great Source of all Good, 
from whence come those renewings whereby 
the spiritual life is eustained and fallible 
man is enabled to make straight steps. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1881. _ 








WE are authorized to say that the members 
of the family of Lucretia Mott are preparing 
her biography. They would be glad to have 
the originals or copies of any of ber Jetters, 
which will be returned if so requested. Ad- 
dress, through the Post Office, Maria Mott 
Davis, Oak Lane, Staticn A, Philadelphia, 
Penna, 





Post Orrice Savines Banxs—We are 
glad to see attention again called to the es- 
tablishment in this country of governmental 
institutions having the same character and 
aim as the Postal Savings Banks of England. 
When Postmaster-General Fawcett, of Eng- 
land, came into office, he proposed a plan by 
which children and laborers, as well as all 
persons with slender earnings, were encour- 
aged to stow away a penny at a time in a 
postage stamp until twelve were obtained, 
wien they can be deposited at the nearest 
postal bank. The system is quite new in 
Euglani, but already a considerable sum is 


deposited, which, there is reason to believe, 
would have otherwise been wasted or worse 
than wasted. The English plan is to furnish 
blanks which will hold just 12 one penny 
stamps, and these, when filled, are deposited, 
and up to Twelfth month of last year there 
were 83,500 of these shilling deposits in 
England. 

Economic measures like this commend 
themselves to all benevolent minds, since it is 
impossible to engage long in efforts to help 
the poor without finding that improvidence 
lies at the bottom of most of the poverty we 
desire to ameliorate. If any legislation or 
any combinatior of effort can promote provi- 
dent habits, true charity will seek at once to 
secure that legislation and concentrate all 
possible effort to promote the cause. 

Postal Savings Banks, if they are effective 
in England, must be fully as much eo here, 
and there are reasons for judging that they 
would be valuable as a silent resistant to the 
deadly forces of the dram shop and the tobacco 
merchant. Will not our legislators think of 
it—would it not be well for those who see the 
good. attainable by this means to address 
Congress by petition? 





IL10s, THE City AND COUNTRY OF THE 
Trogays. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York.—This imposing 
volume is before us for notice, and we can do 
no other than assent to the general verdict 
that the investigations of Schliemann are of 
profound interest to all scholars. Neither 
can any dissent from the universal opinion 
that the story of the explorations and deduc- 
tions is most graphically told, nor that the 
eighteen hundred illustrations fail in any de- 
gree of their proper purpose to really illus- 
trate the text. But no one should buy this 
volume without the information that it is 
really a new edition and an enlargement of 
Schliemann’s original work “Troy and its 
Remains,” from the press of Scribner, Wel- 
ford and Armstrong, in 1876. 

Libraries which obtained a copy of that 
work may well question if they require this 
very handsome reproduction and enlargement 
of it under another name. 

Valuable appendices and notes, by Virchow 
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of Berlin, Max Miiller and Prof. A. H. Sayce 
of Oxford, Mahaffy of Dublin, Burnouf of 
Paris, Brusch Bey, Ascherson of Berlin, our| tion. Perhaps this was the first time that 
own countryman, Frank Calvert, U. 8. Con-| Europe and Asia tried each other’s strength 
sul of the Dardanelles, and A. J. Duffield of | on this coast; the first time that the young, 
London, enrich the new book; and such} but more and more independent civilization 
authorities as these must have great weight | of the West, put to the rough test of force its 
with students who desire to separate fact from | superiority over the already effeminate civili- 
fable through the mists of the long past ages. | zation of the East. To me this seems a prob- 
Says Schliemann on the final page of his | @b¢ity, but it is one I will not press any one 
work: “In closing this account of the result | else to accept.” 
of my researches on the site of ‘sacred Ilios’| The Christian Register speaks thus of the 
and in the country of the Trojans, I would researches of Schliemann and their record: 
express the fervent hope that historical re-} “ Whatever questions this book settles or 
search with the pick-axe and the spade, raises, it certainly has opened a window into 


hich j S 7 the ancient world, through which we see the 
— time engages the attention of} jife of that time with a vividness which the 
scholars with more curiosity and more diver- 


wildest imagination could not have predicted. 
sity of opinion than any other form of study, | Turning to an article on Troy, dated but three 
may be more and more developed, and that | Y&@rs before these explorations began, we 
it may ultimately bring forth into broad day- | )4 ad, Vion See whole, it soet, Bah samme 
ane ye Y*| likely that the exact site of Troy ever will be 
light the dark pre-historic ages of the Hel-| ascertained, unless, perbaps, a systematic ex- 
lenic race. May this research with the pick axe | cavation . . . should lead to the disentomb- 
and the spade prove more and more that the 
events described in the divine Homeric poems 


ment of some old stone witnesses, by which the 

men who held kingly rule in this district at the 
are not mythic tales, but that they are based 
on real facts, and in proving this may it 


time of Saul and Divid may yet speak an 
augment the universal love for the noble 


intelligent word to the nineteenth century.’ 

The writer asked buta stone: Dr. Schliemann 
study of the beautiful Greek classics, and 
particularly of Homer, that brilliant sun of 


brings the wine-jars and the food, the rings 
and crowns and housebold utensils of the in- 
all literature! 
“In humbly laying this account of my 


habitants of this ancient city, preserved in 
such perfection that we know their habits 
better than we know how our own ancestors 
lived in much more modern times.” 
disinterested labors before the judgment seat 
of the civilized world I should feel the pro- 
foundest satisfaction, and should esteem it as 
the greatest reward my ambition could aspire 
to if it were generally acknowledged that I 
have been instrumental toward the attainment 
of that great aim of my life.” 

This expresses the motive of his heroic 
efforts and the design of nis labors. He must 
be classed among the enthusiasts of our time, 
but his conclusions may well be thoughtfully 
compared with those of other able scholars 
and laborious investigators. 

Prof. Virchow says, after reviewing the 
evidences adduced by Schliemann: “Perhaps, 
then, Homer’s song is not fiction after all. 
Perhaps it is true that in a very remote pre- 
historic time a rich prince really dwelt here 
in a towering fortress, and that Greek kings 
waged a fierce war against him, and that the 








war ended in his own fall and the de- 
struction of his city by a mighty conflagra- 









































DIED. 

ATKINSON.—On the 21st of Fifth mo., 1878, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law, Wm. R. Bal- 
linger, Burlington co., N. J., Elizabeth Atkinson, in 
the 70th year of her age; a member of Medford 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was as a mother indeed to the motherless. 


ATKINSON.—On the 16th of First month, 1881, 
Joseph M. Atkinson, in the 57th year of his age; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


BENNETT.—On the 17th of First mo., 1881, Jane, 
wife of Daniel R. Bennett, of Montgomery co., Pa. 


BONSALL.—On the 11th of First mo., 1881, in 
Philadelphia, Morris F. Bonsall, aged 79 years. 


BRIGGS —On the 14th of First mo., 1881, at the 
residence of Benj. Briggs, near Tullytown, Pa., 
Sarah, widow of John Briggs, in the 82d year of 
her age. 

JOBSON.—On the 17th of First mo., 1881, Emma 
W., daughter of Joseph Jobson, of Philadelphia, 
aged 19 years. 

HAINES.—On the 16th of First mo., 1881, at his 
residence in Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa., Joseph 
Haines, in the 8lst year of his age; an elder of Fal- 
lowfield Meeting. 
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KAIGHN.—On the Ist of Twelfth mo., 1880, Mary 
E. K, wife of John M. Kaighn, of Camden, and 
daughter of Wm. R. Ballinger, of Medford, in the 
30th year of herage; a member of Medford Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

MATLACK.—On the 7th of First mo., 1881, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, George Thompson, 
Mill Creek, Del., Mary, daughter of the late Seth 
and Sarah B. Matlack, aged 48 years. 

MORRIS.—On the 7th of First mo., 1881, after a 
lingering illness which he bore with much patience 
and resignation, Isaac T. Morris; a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Obio. 

He was a young man of much promise and held in 
high esteem. He had served both the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings as clerk, and the Yearly Meeting 
as assistant clerk. His interest in the Society was 
also manifested in the First-day School concern. 
We feel the loss, and naturally inquire, Who among 
the young is prepared to fillhisplace? 8S. S. T. 


WHAT IS VULGAR? 


There are few attributes that are so often 
misapplied as that of vulgarity. Those who 
frequently employ the word, who freely apply 
it to other people, and live in dread lest it 
might be cast at themselves, generally mean 
nothing more disgraceful than poverty, igno- 
rance, want of refinement, or bad taste. These 
things, or rather the name of them, they fear 
more than any actual wrong-doing, and upon 
those who exhibit them they visit the full 
weight of their contempt. 

ow it is quite possible that all or any of 
these thiogs may be associated with vulgarity, 
but they are not in themselves vulgar. There 
are thousands of persons, poor, uolearned, 
without grace or polish, or elegance, to whom 
the word would be wholly inapplicable. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of the 
rich, and the educated, and the fashionable, 
who are essentially vulgar. The trait does 
not spring from outward circumstances ; it is 
inherent, it belongs to the man or the woman, 
never to their surroundiogs. It may exist in 
low life or in high life, in the cottage or the 
court, in the factory or the university. Noth- 
ing that is unavoidable, nothing that is honest, 
straightforward and natural can be vulgar. 
Vulgarity implies some sort of pretension, 
affectation, or insincerity. It is exhibited 
equally in two ways—by looking up with 
envy and by looking down with scorn; by 
flattery and servility, or by avoidance and 
contempt. It resides in those who wish to 
pass off for something that they are not, in 
those who are jealous of the rich or the 
fashionable, and ape their manners, their 
habits, their conversation; and it is equally 
present in those who scorn the puor, the un- 
instructed or the humble, and count them- 
selves superior on the mere ground of their 
outward advantages. Honest ignorance. is 
not vulgar, but conceited ignorance, that 
affects a knowledge it does not possess, is, 


and so is the pedantry that holds itself aloof 
from and despises those who do not happen to 
have the same kind of knowledge as itself. 
Who has not seen the supercilious and com— 
passionate smile of a conceited young man, 
who has picked up a little information on 
some special subject, and delights to air it 
before those who, though perhaps far wiser 
and better educated than himself, chance to 
be unacquainted with the matter in hand? 
Neither poverty nor wealth have, in them- 
selves, anything to do with vulgarity; but 
the poverty that bas no self-respect, and the 
wealth that has respect for nothing but itself, 
are equally vulgar. 

There is nothing which more pointedly 
exhibits this trait than the eager desire to be 
considered genteel, and the continual effort. 
to appear so. At the bottom of this there is 
always an uneasy suspicion that the real 
thing is not there, and a fear of being found 
out, which leads to still more strenuous exer- 
tions to deceive. But, like all counterfeits, 
it bas not true ring. Real refinement, reab 
power, real worth do not seek fora foil by 
uttering loud contempt of what is inferior, or 
by drawing away in disgust from everything 
coarse or commonplace. They can afford to 
rest upon their own merits, without trying to 
publish them ; they look with sympathy and 
charity upon the short-comings of others, and 
are far more anxious to lend a helping or 
uplifting hand than to disclaim all acquaint- 
ance that might be thought to compromise 
them. The would be genteel, on the other 
hand, care not whom they sacrifice to their 
low ambition. Whoever is not in the set to 
which they aspire falls under the ban of their 
contempt. Perhaps it is a young man, nobly 
working his own way through a college 
course, denying himself every luxury, dress- 
ing unfashionably and studying faithfully. 
There will be some of his fellow-students 
utterly unable to appreciate his character, 
who will make him a mark for their silly 
shafts of ridicule. Or, the butterflies of 
fashion will look down with contemptuous 
pity on the noble woman who is living too 
important and valuable a life to leave her 
either time or desire for the frivolous occu- 
pations which satisfy their shallow souls. 

Such persons form no judgment of their 
own, of characters, actions, beliefs or man- 
ners; they accept without a qualm the dic- 
tates of popular opinion, or rather those of 
the narrow clique which they either belong 
to or aspire to join, They watch its pulse, 
and distribute their frowns and smiles ac- 
cordingly. Their thoughts must not stray 
from the beaten path, their imagination must 
not wander into forbidden ground, their feel- 
ings must be toned down to the exact level 
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of conventional politeness. They are slaves 
without knowing it, and they lay down at 
their tyrant’s feet all their simplicity, all 
their candor, all their originality, all their in- 
dividuality. Their life is one of sham, and 
sham is the essence of vulgarity. Let us not 
mistake. The poor, the uneducated, the 
awkward, the unfashionable, if they but keep 
their simplicity of heart and independence of 
mind, can never be vulgar; but all pretension, 
all duplicity, all affectation, all mean cringing 
to one class and haughty superciliousness to 
another, all conceit, vanity and presumption, 
all echoing of the voice of a set or clique, in 
a word, all that is opposed to sincerity, truth 
and straightforward honesty, is not only ir- 
rational and culpable, but intrinsically and 
inherently vulgar.— Public Ledger. 





THE SYSTEM OF FELLOWSHIPS OF THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


An extract from the annual report of 
Johns Hopkins University fully explains the 
system of fellowship as practised at that in- 
stitution. It was instituted for the purpose 
of affording to young men of talent from any 
place an opportunity to continue their studies 
while luoking forward to positions as teachers, 
professors and investigators or to other lit- 
erary and scientific vocations. Every candi- 
date for a fellowship is expected to submit 
his college diploma or other certificate of pro- 
ficiency from the institution at which he has 
been studying, and also such evidence of his 
past success in study, together with examples 
of his literary or scientific study, as will en- 
able the professor to judge of his fitness for the 
post. The list of candidates upon which the 
faculty agree is submitted by the president 
of the University to the executive committee, 
and by them to the trustees, for fina] regia- 
tration and appointment. By this means the 
highest and most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained. The value of each fellowship is $5, 
and the holder may give instruction to per— 
sons connected with the University. He is 
also eligible to re-election at the end of the 
year. At the opening of the University 22 
Fellows were appointed, and since that date 
44 fellowships have been awarded in the de- 
partment of mathematies and physics, 13 in 
chemistry, 12 in biology, 14 in languages, 
and 9 in history and philosophy. Of the 46 
Fellows who have left, 28 have gone forward 
to positions as instructors in colleges and 
other institutions ; 2 are attached to the Uni- 
ted States Coast Survey, and 2 to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York; 4 are 
engaged in the application of science to prac- 
tical work ; 2 are physicians, 1 is an attorney 
atlaw; and 4are still pursuing their studies, 


either at the University or abroad. Thirty 
of the leading colleges of the country are re- 
presented by graduates im these fellowships, 
Yale taking the lead with seven. Twenty 
Fellows are appointed annually and applica- 
tions for the ensuing year should be made 
prior to May 13th, 1881.—Jndependent. 





GERMANY AND THE JEWS. 


Professor Carl Vogt, of Geneva, writes as 
follows in the Frankfurter Zeitung concerning 
the Jewish persecution now going on in Ger- 
mavy: 

“Wherever I met with Jews I found their 
conduct in life the same. They are industri- 
ous, intelligent, frugal, at times to excess, 
charitable, little disposed to violence or crimes, 
and not addicted to drink. They are accused 
of lacking dignity, of being obsequious and 
cunning in trade. On the whole, they have 
the good qnalities and faults of highly civil 
ized nations. The picture which Europe 
would present if peopled exclusively by Is- 
raelites, would bea strangeone. There would 
be no wars, and, consequently, the moral sense 
would not be so frequently outraged as it now 
is; millions of men would not be taken from 
the plough, the workshop and the counting- 
house to bleed in battle; public debts and 
taxes would decrease; sciences, letters and 
arts—especially music—would be highly cul- 
tivated; industry and commerce would flour- 
ish; felonious assaults would be of rare occur- 
rence, and crimes against property seldom ac- 
companied by violence; owing to the effect of 
skilful and regular labor, combined with 
economy, wealth would largely accumulate— 
wealth that would be devoted to noble chari- 
ties; there would be no conflicts between 
Church and State, except, perhaps, in affairs 
of little import; but unfortunately, there 
would be considerable bribery and little firm- 
ness exercised by public officers. Marriages 
would be frequent, contracted early in life, 
and generally respected. Asa natural result, 
the evils produced by immorality would be al- 
most unknown. These characteristics, together 
with a few good hygienic rules, would pro- 
duce a beautiful and healthful people. Births 
would be numerous, the average duration of 
life would be longer, and the population 
would rapidly increase. : ear Ga ° 

How can we account for the fact that this 
small, world wide-scattered Jewish communi- 
ty possesses virtues and vices which so admir- 
ably represent a progressive state of civiliza- 
tion? Certainly not by the usual theories of 
philosophers and historians. 

“If religion alone would determine the 
character of Jew and Gentile, we _—_ 
expect to find the reverse of what we really 
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see. The Israelites follow the Old, the Chris- 
tians the New Testament. The Od Testa- 
tament promotes roughness of manner and 
injustice in certain respects; it represents God 
a3 an avenger who punishes future generations 
for the wrongs of a father; a God who has 
chosen one people and neglects all others. 
The New Testament breathes a spirit of mild- 
ness, benevolence and humility, it represents 
‘God as good, gracious and compassionate; he 
embraces, as his children, all men without 
regard to raca or creed; kindness and meek- 
ness are recommended even to exaggeration, 
as in the commandment, ‘ Resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
toro to him the other also.’ 

“ But it is the Jew who is humble, even to 
the extent of obeying this exacting command; 
while the Christians are frequently high- 
handed, violent, intolerant, and excessively 
severe in their laws. Now, if religion alone 
bad educated these nations, the Jews would 
be violent and the Christians submissive. 
Bat the facts are different. 

* It is asserted that the Jews are submissive, 
distrustful, saving and attached to their own 
race because they have suffered persecution 
for so long a time. But many Christian 
nations have also been persecuted, and in 
many ways oppressed, yet they have always 
attempted to rebel under such circumstances. 
The Jews have suffered and were silent, while 
the Christians, whether Spaniards uoder the 
Arabs, or Poles, or Irish, or any other nation- 
ality—acted quite differently whenever they 
considered themselves oppressed, or could fiod 
cause for complaint. The comparative good- 
will of the Israelites is therefore not to be 
attributed to their religion or treatment. 
— history only is able to solve the rid- 

e. 

“.. . Let them deny it as much as they 
please, it is nevertheless true that religious 
fanaticism, envy, avarice, all have their hand 
in it. But at the bottom of it lies the old 
foundation of barbarism, seeking an object 
upon which she may exercise her long-re- 
strained violence, and believing to have found 
that object in Judaism—so much disliked on 
account of its superior condition. Something 
has to be stormed. After the outer works of 
Duppel were taken, the inner Duppel had t» 
be stormed. After the French war the Vati. 
can, after that socialism. And now, when 
no other war seems imminent and brutal force 
cannot any longer remain idle, the Jew has 
been singled out tobe driven to the wall. 
‘Make an end of them.’ 

““Why? Because he possesses more iatelli- 
gence than you? I can really find no other 
cause for the reproaches they heap upon the 
Jew than the'r anger at their own inferiority 
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to his higher intelligence and more ancient, 
deeper-rooted civilization. ‘Der Jude liebt 
die betriigerei,’ (Fraud is the Jew’s delight), 
says an old rhyme written upon the roof of 
an old house in Little Linden, near Giezsen. 
Possibly. But why are you stupid enough to 
be imposed upon? The Jews bave almost 
the entire public press in their hands. Also 
possible. But why were you stupid enough to 
let them take it from you? The Jews rule 
the money market, the exchanges, the entire 
commerce and the credit of the world. Pos- 
sible again. But how could a small minority 
succeed in this if not endowed with superior 
intellectual powers, and a larger amount of 
endurance and energy in all undertakings? 
The Jews hold more offices, count more law- 
yers and physicians among their ranks, than 
their entire number in proportion to the gen- 
eral population justify. Very likely. But 
viewing the decided aversion exhibited toward 
them by many governments, it is a clear 
proof at once that they are more capable and 
know how to make the best use of their capac— 
ities. The entire wealth of the nation will in 
course of time fall into their hands. Proba-~ 
ble; in fact there is no doubt about it, for 
they do not, like you, get drunk, do not spend 
more money than they have; they are saving, 
domesticated, lead a blameless family life, 
labor uniaterruptedly—early and late—and 
with intelligence. How could success fail 
them? Go and do likewise aud you will also 
get rich. But no! Candolle is quite right. 
The dark spirit of your barbarous ancestors 
is still stirring within you, to waylay and rob 
the peaceful merchant on the higbroad.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





JUTE, 


.w Jute, when of fine fibre, is often mixed with 
the silk and cotton of dress goods. Its lus- 
tre is almost equal to that of wool and silk. 
The desire that it be grown in this country 
is now quite generally felt. The Philadel- 
phia Textile Record says: 

“The consumption of jute in the United 
States is very great, both direct, as the basis 
of burlaps, vil-cloth foundations, and in cord- 
age, and indirect, either pure or mixed with 
other materials, in carpet yarns and various 
other fabrics. Tae value of the raw jute 
imported in the year ending June 30th last 
was $5,075,945, and of manufactures of jute, 
bagging, etc , $2,853,956; a total of $7,929,- 
901. The increase in the last three years 
has been large, about 100 per cent. 

“'Tbere are many fabrics in which a solid 
and durable backing or body is required, 
especially in tapestry and stair carpets; and 
for this jute is now the favorite material. 
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Most of the jute imported is in the form of 


‘jute butts,” at a duty of $6 per ton, while 
the long fibre pays $15 per ton as ‘jute or 
Sisal hemp.’ The shorter fibre answers for 
almost all uses in spinning equally well, and 
it is taken in very large quantities. Jute 
yarns, of which the quantity is about 3 000, 
000 pounds yearly, value $200,000, and jute 
burlaps, bagging or sacking, constitute the 
chief mauufactures of jute imported. 

“The question of growing jute in the 
United States is one easily solved, and its 
cultivation is recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. India is the present 
source of all the jute of commerce, but it is 
easily grown in any tropical or semi tropical 
climate. The plant is an annual, from five 
to ten feet high, needing a rich soil and 
warm climate, but yielding an immense quan- 
tity of fibre. The area cultivated in jute in 
India in 1872 reached 921,000 acres, and it 
is undoubtedly much greater now. Jute butts 
were worth $40 per ton as shipped from 
India in 1879, and $70 per ton delivered in 
the United States. Jute raised in the United 
States would be worth half as much as cot- 
ton, and would produce a vastly greater 
quantity per acre.”— Grocers’ Price Current. 





SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH, 


It is no exaggeration to state that many of 


the streets, not only of older cities, as Rome 
and Paris, but of our own towns, are so 
narrow, and the houses so high and closely 
crowded, that the sun never reaches the 
sleeping or sitting roome. Again, some 
modern houses of the rich are built three 
rooms deep in order to have parlors and 
dining room on one floor, and on each story 
above three sleeping-rooms, the middle one 
necessarily dark. Parents consider this a 
nice arrangement for their children, to he 
near them in case of sickness, but it never 
occurs to them that a room which is never 
penetrated by the sun’s rays is an unhealth 
ful place in which to put children. They 
certainly would not put p'ants there unles 
they wanted to bleach them. Many dwell- 
ings are situated due north and south, and 
the sun never reaches their front. In school- 
houses, in places of business, and in ware- 
houses we find the same disregard of the 
simplest hygienic knowledge of the value of 
sunlight in the prevention of consumption 
and other forms of disease. Many mercantile 
firms transact their business in narrow streets 
in the older parts of our cities and towne, 
where the sun-light is never seen, unless for 
a short time at noon, and then only in the 
middle of the street. It cannot get to the 
lower floors, or anywhere where active busi- 








ness is going on. Even if the streets are 
wide, the business floors are so many feet 
long that the sun can only enter a few feet. 
We have, in the business portions of our 
cities, under-ground rooms, five, ten, even 
twenty feet below the surface, in which clerks 
are at work at their desks. In these, as far 
as the light of heaven is concerned, there is 
perpetual darkness. A leafy shoot of any 
plant trained in a dark room, will twist and 
turn toward the light, showing a higher 
appreciation of the sunlight than the better 
half of the highest in the scale of animals. 
What is this sunlight intentionally or 
thoughtlessly kept out of our houses and uff 
our persons? It is nothing more or less than 
the source of all force, and consequently of 
all life, animal and vegetable. It was so 
made by the Creator when He said, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light.” In the 
eloquent words of Sir David Brewster, 
“Light is the very life-blood of nature, 
without which everything in nature would 
fade and periah utterly.” Let us see that 
the sunlight enters the dwelling freely; let 
us insist on the proper alimentation and 
clothing of our households; let us avoid in- 
temperance, which causes at least two per 
cent. of the deaths from covsumption, and 
when our children are young, send them, if 
possible, to the country fur five months of 
the year. Let parents bear in mind the in- 


jurious influence of in-door and sedentary 


occupations. In one word, let them observe 
the laws of health which nature bas given 
them, and hereditary tendencics to consump- 
tion will be largely overcome, and cases 
of acquired consumption will be rare.—Don-- 
aldson. 





THE BOY OF TO-DAY. 


The lecture in the B-ble Union course in 
Tremont Tewple Wednesday, was by Mary 
A. Livermore, upon “The Boy of To-day,” 
delivered here for the firattime. Mrs. Liver- 
more began by saying that the boy of to-day 
would have a greater weight of responsibility 
upon him as a citizen when he came into 
manhood than his father had ever known. 
Grave questions, unknown to the generations 
past, and unprepared for in the framing of 
our governmental laws, were constantly aris- 
ing, and it was this boy who would have to 
settle them. He must be prepared by train— 
ing and influence te meet them as they should 
be met, and to decide wisely upon them. In 
the first place his health must be considered, 
and he must be brought into a perfect pbysi- 
cal development. Physical training should 
be made compulsory in echools ; there should 
be a law forbidding boys to use tobacco in 
any form, or alcoholic stimulants. Reliable 
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medical authorities say that the excessive use 
of these two articles is the caute of the pre- 
valence of insanity and nervous diseases. 
‘They should be trained in personal purity, 
taught that they should live lives of moral 
correctness, for that though God may forgive 
sins of license and dissipation, nature never 
will, They should be taught respect to 
‘women, courtesy, the laws of etiquette, and 
they should be taught that these laws are 
binding; they should be trained in habits of 
truthfulness, honesty and moral uprightness. 
The love of country should be instilled into 
their minds, and lessons of patriotism should 
‘be those the earliest learned ; they should be 
given a fine sense of justice, a keen, unswerv- 
ing loyalty. In short, they should be trained 
in manliness, and, more than that, into gentle 
mapliness. The boy, rough, unformed, ag- 
gressive as he is, has the most infinite possi 
bilities, and these should be trained at home 
by father and mother alike, the one giving 
the head, the other the heart, and io this 
way awakening all the sensibilities and mak- 
ing a well-developed character.— Exchange. 


Ir we faithfully do our part we will be 
sustained. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“MY WORK I8 DONE.” 
(The last words of Davip H. Barngs.) 


“My work is done,” said an aged saint, 
Whose life was pure and bright 

As the stars that beam in the azure dome, 
And cheer with their lambent light 

‘The still, dark hours of rest and sleep, 

When only the angels their vigils keep. 


“My work is done.” ’Tis finished, all 
These bands and heart could do; 
And I only wait my Savionr’s call 
To pass those portals through, 
Which lead to the land that knows no night, 
For the Lord is its glory, its joy and its light. 


-His work is done, his years are told; 
Now cometh the time of rest. 

‘More rich than the miser’s hoard of gold 
Is a legacy so blest. 

_A life with God, whose fadeless light 

Shines on when the sun is lost in night. 


His work is done; in manly toil, 
In duty’s onward path 

He humbly trod, with genial words 
And never faltering faith. 

Intrinsic worth and honest truth 

Gave radiance to age and youth. 


“My work is done.” © happy they, 

Who, like that aged one, 
When dies the day and night comes on, 

Can say, “ My work is done” ; 
Can know that the talents divinely given 
Have counseled the erring and wooed them to 

Heaven. 
CynTHia Buiock. 


THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS. 


Let us learn a New Year lesson—no braver lesson 
can be— 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers on the other 
side of the sea. 


Above their heads the pattern hangs, they study it 
with care; 

And, as to and fro the shuttle leaps, their eyes are 
fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing beside, of the patient, 
plodding weaver ; 

He works on the wrong side evermore, but works 
for the right side ever. 


It is only when the weaving stops, and the web is 
loosed and turned, 

That he sees his real handiwork, that his marvelous 
skill is learned. 


Ah! the eight of its delicate beauty, it pays him for 
all his cost ; 

No rarer, daintier work than his was ever done by 
the frost! 


Then the master bringeth him golden hire, and giv- 
eth him praise as well, 
nd how happy the heart of the weaver is no 
tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, let down 
from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are ever weaving till the mystic web is 
done. 


Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, each for him- 
self his fate; 

We may not see how the right side looks, we can 
only weave and wait. 


But, looking above for the pattern, no weaver hath 
need to fear; 

Only let him look clear into Heaven—the Perfect 
Pattern is there. 


If he keeps the face of the Saviour forever and 
always in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, and his weav- 
ing is sure to be right. 


And when his task is ended, and the web is turned 
and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master; it shall say 
to him, ‘“‘ Well done!” 


And the white-winged angels $f Heaven to bear him 
thence shall come down, 

And God shall give him gold for his hire—not coin, 
but a crown. 

—Anson G. CuesTeR in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


268 
SOME THINGS QUEER ABOUT NEVADA. 


Nevada is a land of curious natural phe- 
nomena. Her rivers have no visible outlet 
to the ocean. She has no lakes of any mag- 
nitude. She has vast stretches of alkali 
deserts, however, that give every indication 
of having been the beds or bottoms of either 
seas or lakes. Down in Lincoln county there 
is a spring of ice cold water that bubbles up 
over a rock and disappears on the other side, 
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and no one has been able to find where the 
water goes. At another point in the same 
county is a large spring, about twenty feet 
square, that is apparently only eighteen or 
twenty inches in depth, with a sandy bottom. 
The sand can be plainly seen, but on looking 
closer it is perceived that this sand is in a 
perpetual state of unrest. No bottom has 
ever been found to this spring. It is said that 
a teameter, on reaching this spring one day, 
deceived by its apparent shallowness, con- 
cluded to soak one of his wagon wheels to 
cure the looseness of his tire. He therefore 
took it off and rolled it into the,as he thought, 
shallow water. He never laid his eyes on that 
wagon wheel again. 


CALIFORNIA RAISINS. 


A San Francisco correspondent writes as 
follows in regard to raisin production : 

The Commissioner of Agriculture predicts 
that four years hence the expansion of sugar 
production in this country (and in the Sand- 
wich Islauds, now cultivated .by Americans 
and admitted duty free) will render us inde- 
pendent of foreign sugar. This may be too 
sanguine a view, but it may be a safe prophecy 
applied to raisins, At first, the rate of labor 


and the great number of men required, to- 
gether with the great loss of fruit by handling 
and turning, involved loss instead of profit. 
The apparent hopelessness of the case has 


sharpened Yankee wit, so that all these dif- 
ficulties are overcome. California raisins are 
now making rapid headway. One man and 
a boy here do the work of twenty there, and 
much better. Instead of three or four hand- 
lings, turnings and re-spreadings, Yunkees 
operate with boards, which are cross sawed 
into convenient pieces, and on which the 
grapes are spread over the field. However 
often it is desired to turn the bunches to the 
sun, not one is touched by the hand. The 
turner takes a single bit of board and places 
it on a dish of raisins, which he turns down- 
side up. The new board thus receives the 
whole body of the raisins upside down, and 
the turner bas the emptied board to exchange 
for the next in the same way. The same is 
repeated on the next turning. Not a raisin 
is touched, nor is a particle of sugary exuda 
tion disturbed. A leading raisin culturist 
here has put his 450-acre vineyard under 
water. It is all underlaid with earthen per- 
forated pipes, through which surface irrigation 
is distributed to the roots of the vines. His 
crops are fully doubled by this process, 
Winter irrigation is natural, being in the 
rain season. Therefore it is best to thoroughly 
and deeply saturate the sub-soil in winter, for 
it will, without unreasonable watering, carry 
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the vines through the six months’ drought of 
summer to fuller fruitage in autumn. The 
grape men of San Francisco report to the 
grange, that following the experience of the 
raisin vineyards of Yolo county, their raisins 
find a ready market at prices that encourage 
them to widely extend the culture in prefer- 
ence to making wine. 

Why may not the grape raisers of Vineland 
and other Eastern grape regions find profit 
in raisin making? The grapes may not be 
of the right variety, but the vines can be 
gradually changed as vineyards become old 
or unprofitable-— Grocers’ Price Current. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


The ponies are not an agricultural but a 
domestic necessity. In Shetland, as in parts 
of Ireland, every family depends for its sup- 
ply of fuel on peat, and, as the peat is eel- 
dom found near at hand on the shore where 
the houses stand, but on the hill behind 
them—there is always a hill in the rear in 
Shetland, every island consisting mainly of 
hill, with a patch or two of “smooth” land 
in a few snug nocks by the shore—and as it 
often is at a distance of several steep and 
stony wiles, each house requires several 
ponies, the number depending on the dis- 
tance and the character of the road. A family 
living “ convenient” to the peat may require 
only two peat carriers, and another famil 
may require half a dozen. The materia’, 
after it has been dug and dried in the usual 
manner, is carried home on the backs of the 
ponies in baskets called “cassies.” It is 
obvious that the back which has to perform 
this kind of eervice should be broad and 
strong. A pony belonging to a breed which 
has had to pick its zigzag way down a steep 
declivity duricg many generations must be 
sure-footed. By the same rule, a pony whose 
grooms aad playmates include a dozen juvee 
niles—the children of the neighborhood, who 
roll about underneath him or upon his back 
—must be gentle; and the same pony, liv- 
ing on the scathold on air sometimes rather 
than on herbage, must be hardy. The pony 
of the Shetland Isles is, in fact, the offspring 
of circumstances, He is the pet of the fam- 
ily, gentle as the Arab’s steed under similar 
training. He will follow his friends indoors 
like a dog, and lick the platters or the chil- 
dren’s faces. He has no more kick in him 
than a cat, and no more bite than a puppy. 
There is no precedent for his running away, 
nor for his becoming frightened or tired, 
even when he has carried some stout laird 
from Lerwick to his house, many Scotch 
miles across the hills. In crossing boggy 
spots, where the water is retained, and a 
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green carpet of aquatic graws might, deceive sed ido tated, wisout om rie of the 
— steeds and bring them headlong to in don cases, substitute trial before non 
grief in the spongy trap, he carefully smells | for trial by jury. It is possible that the suspension 
the surface, and : thus — oe of the habeas corpus will continue until the first of 
vent the danger. In the winter the Shetland | August. 
py wears a coat made of felted hair, and 

Seishelly suited for the season. His thick 
winter garment is well adapted for protecting 
him against the fogs and damps of the cli. 
mate. It is exceedingly warm and comfort- 
able, fits close to the wearer's dapper form, 
and is not bad-looking when new. But when 
the coat grows old toward spring, at the sea- 
son when the new one should appear, it 
becomes the shabbiest garment of the kind 
that you often see. Its very amplitude and 
the abundance of the material render it the 
more conspicuous, when it peels and hangs 
for awhile ragged and worn out, and then 
falls bit by bit till the whole of it disappears. 
No horse looks at his best when losing his old 
coat, and the more coat there may be to lose 
the worse he looks.—The London Field. 


























Tae WeaTHER.— Within the past month there have 
been very heavy storms both in this country and in 
England, The storm on the night of the 21st and 
on the cay following was very great in this city and 
was felt severely in the interior of the State, flood- 
ing the rivers and interrupting telegraphic commu- 
nication. There was a general breaking up of the 
ice in the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, but 
no serious damage is reported. Snow fell in New 
York State and New England, blocking many of the 
railroads. In New York City snow and sleet fell as 
well as rain, and the heavy coating of ice on the 
trees and telegraph poles broke down branches and 
wires in all directions. The breaking of the tele-, 
graph wires caused an ‘almost total suspension of 
business at the Exchanges, and travel on the streets 
was impeded by the obstructions caused by the 
storm. A telegram from London on the 18th inst. 
states: The river Thames has overflowed its banks, 
causing much damage in the low-lying parts of 
Lambeth and Southwark. More than a hundred 
barges have been sunk on the Thames, and the 
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Four persons were killed by snow slides at Custer 
and Bonanza, Idaho, on the 12th inst. 


Tur Egyptian obelisk was placed in position in 
Central Park, New Yors, on the 22d inst. 


Tuere have been a large number of accidents this 
winter, occasioned by coasting on the hillsides in 
or near some of our large cities, although in the 
majority of the cases the victims suffered only 
severe bruises, some of the accidents have proved 
fatal. 


ALL But sixteen of the persons imprisoned at 
Alta, near Salt Lake City, by the snow slides, have 
arrived at Salt Lake. An attempt will be made to 
recover the bodies of the lost as soon as possible 
and subscriptions will be taken for the relief of the 
refugees. A slide on the American Fork buried a 
boarding house, with two men, but one of them was 
dug out by a Chinaman. The storm has at length 
ceased, but it is doubted whether the mining works 
and railroad :heds can be repaired before spring. 


On THE 18th inst one of the tanks at the Atlantic 
Oil Refinery at Point Breeze exploded with terrific 
force, and burning oil was scattered in every direc- 
tion. The concussion broke windows a wile distant, 
and the flames spread rapidly not only to the adjoin- 
ing tanks, but to the wharf and shipping. Four 
tanks soon took fire, and a number of vessels which 
were aground in the Schuylkill were quickly ablaze, 
as they could not be hauled off. After burning for 
some hours the fire became within control. It is 
estimated that the loss by this fire will be $150,000. 


A TELEGRAM from London on the 22d inst. states, 
It is said that the bill for the protection of person 
and property in Ireland will much resemble the 
Westmeath act of 1871. It will empower the Vice- 
roy, with the advice of the Irish Privy Council, to 
declare the districts in which the act is to be en- 
forced, and a subsequent :lause will suspend the 
habeas corpus by empowering the Viceroy, upon 
reasonable suspicion, to arrest any person deemed 
an offender within the terms of the act. It will 





also provide that persons so arrested cannot be re- 


Woolwich Pier has been washed away. The damage 
is estimated at $10%000,000. 

London, Jan. 19.—Numerous wrecks, attended 
with loss of life, are reported around the coast. On 


the east coast the storm is so violent that it is im- 


possible, in scveral instances, to render help to the 


shipwrecked crews. The severe weather continues, 


but the gale and snow storm have abated. In Lon- 
don, street traffic is paralyze, the snow drifts in 
some cases being five feet higb. 





NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


2d mo. Ist, Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
2d, Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
8th, Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N Y. 
Philadelphia, Race street, Philadelphia. 
10th, Abington, Abington, Pa. 
llth, Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
12th, Salem, Salem, O. 
Pelbam Half Yearly Meeting, Lobo, Ont. 
Miami Quarterly Meeting, Waynesville, 
Ubio. 
16th, Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
17th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, 
N.J 


19th, Sbort Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 

2lst, Fairfax, Fairfax, Va. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

23d, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

24th, Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

26th, Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

28tb, Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 





A religious meeting at the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, 
next First-day, 30th inst., at 3 P.M., to which 
Friends are especiaily invited. 





Friends’ Boarding-House. Directors meet Fifth- 
day, Second month 3d, at 4 P. M. 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


